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No king this man, by grace of God’s intent; 
No, something better, freeman,—President! 
A nature, modeled on a higher plan, 

Lord of himself, an inborn gentleman! 
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ALL-IN-ONE EASE OF WEARING 


Light! Compact! Batteries inside . . . no battery 
cords! Includes every famous Sonotone hearing 
advance! 


ALL-DAY-LONG EASE OF HEARING 


For everyone—long-lasting extra power when and 
where you need it!—_AND UP TO % BATTERY 
SAVINGS. 














Another great Sonotone First! 


ERE is a Sonotone that solves the greatest 

problem of all-in-one hearing aids! Now you 
can have all-in-one convenience of wearing, with 
batteries inside the case... PLUS adaptable power 
supply to fit your changing hearing needs...PLUS 
battery economy control never before offered! 
Up to now, many people have needed more power 
—all or part of the time—than all-in-one hearing 
aids could offer. This new two-way, Double Com- 
fort Sonotone makes that extra economical power 
available whenever desired. A NEW HIGH IN 
PRACTICALITY THAT DOES NOT SACRIFICE 
HEARING QUALITY TO MERE NOVELTY OF 
DESIGN! 





BOTH WAYS—EVERY SONOTONE ADVANCE! 
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BI-FOCAL CONTROL! Suppresses 
noise ...so you relax and 
hear! 

LARGER MICROPHONE with 
clearer, farther pickup! 


BETTER FITTINGS —Only Sono- 
tone has so many adjustments 
to fit more people well! 


MORE DEPENDABLE—Designed 
for hearing an dependability 


—not just for novel size! 


SEPARATE ON-OFF SWITCH AND 


VOLUME CONTROL—No need to 
“‘dial’’ right volume each time 
you turn on your Sonotone! 


BATTERIES ENCLOSED IN PROTEC- 
TIVE CASE! 


BOTH AIR AND BONE CONDUC- 
TION RECEIVERS! 


WRITE NOW—TO THE LEADER IN BETTER HEARING! | 
Sonotone, Box 900, Elmsford, New York 
Dear Sirs: 


Please send me information on the New | 
**Magic Key’’ Sonotone. 
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the effects of hearing impairment. 
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Motor Vehicle Laws 
Concerning Deaf and Hard of Hearing Drivers 


By James C. MARSTERS 


OST states agree that deaf and 
M hard of hearing drivers are safer 
ones than the unhandicapped 
drivers, because the handicapped driver 
pays more attention to his driving; this 
has been statistically proven. Some people 
may remember the successful fight that the 
hearing handicapped people put up some 
years ago for the privilege of operating 
automobiles. It might be of interest to 
know how the laws of various state motor 
vehicle bureaus concern the deafened and 
hard of hearing today. 

In most states there are no restrictions 
except for a general requirement of a left 
hand outside rear view mirror. Some states 
require two outside mirrors, one on each 
side of the car. The writer himself has 
searched without luck in several large east- 
ern cities for an adequate right hand rear 
view mirror, but it seems that most such 
mirrors are made only for the left hand 
side; the writer believes that the present 
right hand outside mirror is totally inade- 
quate or impractical for use on a pas- 
senger car. A so-called “full-view mirror” 
(a large inside rear view mirror of special 
design) is required of New York State 
deafened drivers (see excerpts from N. Y. 
letters), but the production of this type 
of mirror has not yet been resumed. Some 
states require that the hard of hearing be 
restricted to operate with a device for im- 
proving hearing. 

Some hearing handicapped pecple have 
been asked by the motor vehicle bureaus: 
“Can you use a hearing aid?” In many 
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such instances such people answered “Yes,” 
for fear that they would not secure their 
license. If you are one of those who can- 
not use a hearing aid to advantage in driv- 
ing, then by all means say “No.” No state, 
as yet known, absolutely requires a hearing 
aid of deafened drivers. In the case of 
those who cannot use a hearing aid, one 
or two outside rear view mirrors are often 
required. 

But whether or not a state requires an 
outside left hand mirror, the writer, who 
has driven a car for several years without 
any restrictions, has found that a left hand 
rear view mirror is indispensable and saves 
much neck work; it permits the driver to 
see more than it is possible to see in an 
inside rear view mirror. For example: 
Suppose you are following a car and then 
decide to pass it. At that instant another 
car may be trying to pass you and you may 
not be able to see him in your inside mirror 
nor be able to hear him when he blows 
his horn, but you will be able to see 
him in your left outside mirror; other- 
wise you may be in for a bad accident. 
For driving in three or more lane traffic 
in large cities, such a mirror is often ad- 
visable. It must be remembered that cer- 
tain little “blind spots”—spots not covered 
by the mirrors—must be observed out of 
the sides of the eyes. Buy a mirror that 
is large enough to be practical. 

Letters have been sent to the forty-eight 
states in the U. S. A., as well as to Canada, 
Hawaii, and England, asking for informa- 
tion as follows (more detailed information 
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is obtainable upon application to the re- 
spective motor vehicle bureaus) : 


1. The training and restrictions required of 
hard of hearing people, or those who are able to 
wear a hearing aid to advantage. 


2. The training and restrictions required of 
deafened people or those who cannot use a hear- 
ing aid to advantage. 


In the list following, no special training 
is implied if not mentioned. Some listings 
are brief; others may be long for clarifi- 
cation. 

1. New York.—You are advised that 
this Bureau, when issuing a driving license 
to a person who wears a hearing device, 
restricts the license to “Hearing Aid Neces- 
sary. We have found, after discussing 
this particular restriction with various per- 
sons, that the hearing aid does assist when 
a person is partially deaf or hard of hear- 
ing. As a matter of fact, when a person is 
deafened to the extent that a hearing aid 
is of no advantage, we restrict the license 
to “Restricted to operate with full view 
mirror.” I agree with you that drivers 
handicapped through deafness are quite 
safe. By the term “full view mirror” it is 
meant that the person must have mirrors 
so located on the car that he has full vision 
of traffic in the rear of the vehicle and on 
the left side. He may use a regular full 
view mirror, but I believe these are prac- 
tically impossible to obtain at the present 
time. The size and shape of this mirror 
is such that it replaces the regular car 
mirror and covers the restriction by at- 
taining the ends mentioned above. Other- 
wise, we require the regular car mirror 
along with a spot mirror attached to the 
left side of the car. At one time we did 
require spot mirrors on both sides of the 
car. However, from observation and from 
information obtained from various drivers 
we found that the mirror on the right side 
was of very little value. CHIEF EXAMINER, 
N. Y. Motor Vehicle Bureau. 

2. District of Columbia.—All deaf per- 
sons are required to take and pass the regu- 
lar examination on the regulations, an eye 
test, and a road test before licenses are 
issued to them. 
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3. Minnesota.—All that we do with hear. 
ing handicapped people is to call their at- 
tention to their handicap and caution them 
to compensate for this deficiency. 


4. Virginia.—Must demonstrate ability 
to safely operate motor vehicles upon the 
highway and pass the written and oral 
examination; a rear view mirror must also 
be installed. 


5. Colorado.—Tests 
drivers. 

6. Pennsylvania.—Same_ procedure is 
followed as with all other motorists, with 
one exception. After the applicant has 
passed his regular operator’s examination 
he is referred to a member of our Deaf 
Committee (passing judgment upon driv- 
er’s character), for final approval. Upon 
receipt of a favorable report from them, 
the applicant is issued an operator’s card 
with the restriction “C.O. (Crippled Op- 
erator), Restricted to Operate a Motor Ve- 
hicle Equipped With an Outside Mirror,” 
embossed thereon. We might also add that 
persons suffering from this physical handi- 
cap are listed among our safest drivers, for 
because of this incapacity they are usually 
more alert to compensate for the defect. 

7. Ohio.—One inside and one outside 
mirror. ‘ 

8. Washington.—If hearing aids are 
to an advantage, such aid must be wom 
while that person is driving. Pass original 
case record form of examination and & 
rigid driving test. Two side mirrors; re 
stricted to driving only in a specified area; 
restricted to driving at a specified speed. 
These latter three restrictions will be added, 
depending upon results of the examination. 

9. Tennessee—Two outside rear view 
mirrors. 

10. Missouri.—No driving examination 
required. 

11. Rhode Island.—Must equip car with 
mirrors, inside and outside. Written law 
test and road test. 

12. Florida.—No restrictions. 

13. Arkansas. — Totally deaf drivers 
shall be limited to driving cars with a sec 
ond outside rear-view mirror, and shall 
be permitted not more than 20 points de- 
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duction on driving test. Normal persons 
are permitted not more than 30 points de- 
ductions on driving test. (Deafened: 80% 
or over; Normal: 70% or over, in driving 
test scores. ) 

14. Oregon.—No restriction with the 
exception that sometimes an outside rear 
view mirror may be required. Regular 
driving examination. 

15. New Hampshire.—Examiners check 
hearing handicapped persons carefully on 
regular driving examination; two outside 
rear view mirrors also required. 

16. Wyoming—Driver’s license not re- 
quired, hence no restrictions. 

17. California.—We use two types of re- 
strictions on deaf drivers and those who 
are hard of hearing. One requires the use 
of additional outside rear view mirrors; the 
second, the use of a hearing aid. We 
have practically discontinued the use of a 
hearing aid restriction due to the fact that 
it is unenforceable and also, because of the 
high cost of the batteries, the tendency of 
the average deaf or hard of hearing person 
is to turn the battery off when driving. We 
therefore very rarely put this restriction 
on a license but require that the individual 
show his ability to compensate for his dis- 
bilities by the actual operation of a motor 
vehicle. As to the training, we believe the 
training of such an individual should be 
very thorough, particularly in the matter 
of driving and in the matter of compensa- 
tion for disabilities. 

18. Michigan.—One outside rear view 
mirror required; regular examination is 
applied. 

19. Kansas.—If a hard of hearing per- 
son wears a hearing aid that returns his 
hearing to normal, the only restriction is 
that he should wear it at all times. If 
unable to wear hearing aid, then the re- 
striction of one outside rear view mirror 
is required. 

20. Massachusetts.—Licenses issued as a 
result of the tests may contain any limita- 
tion or restriction which the Registrar con- 
siders necessary. Ordinarily, no specific 
limitation or restriction is placed upon the 
license of a driver who otherwise qualifies, 
but whose hearing is defective. 
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21. North Dakota.—No restrictions. 

22. Wisconsin.—lf neither horn nor 
siren can be plainly heard, a left-hand rear 
view mirror is required. 

23. Texas.—Left hand rear view mirror 
required. 

24. New Mexico.—Requirement of hear- 
ing aid for those who can use one; all oth- 
ers must have a left hand rear view mirror. 

25. New Jersey.—No restrictions. 

26. South Carolina.——Hard of hearing 
people able to wear hearing aids are not 
restricted; otherwise, a restriction requires 
an outside rear view mirror. 

27. Vermont.—No restrictions, except 
that a good inside rear view mirror should 
be had. 

28. Oklahoma.—Outside rear view mir- 
ror required; if hearing aid can be used 
to advantage, this accessory is also re- 
quired. Must pass with at least an 80% 
score; normal driver’s score must be 70% 
or over. 

29. Alabama.—Outside left hand rear 
view mirror. 

30. Georgia.—Recommendation of two 
outside rear view mirrors is given; if able 
to wear hearing aid, this would be better 
than mirrors and thus is recommended. 

31. Delaware.—Left hand outside mir- 
ror required. 

32. [ndiana.—If one can hear as well as 
an average person by using a hearing aid, 
no restrictions are necessary. Otherwise, 
two outside rear view mirrors are required. 

33. Nevada.—Outside left hand rear 
view mirror on left fender of car. 

34. Idaho.—No restrictions; no licenses 
require actual examinations for Operator’s 
and Chauffeur’s license, but an amendment 
is being planned to require examinations. 

35. /llinois—Hearing aid required for 
those who can use them. Left hand rear 
view mirror restriction for those who can- 
not use a hearing aid. 

36. Maine.—No restrictions. 

37. Maryland.—A deaf-mute or a seri- 
ously deaf person who desires to obtain 
a driver’s license must first appear in per- 
son before the Deaf Committee for a pre- 
liminary examination in order to have 

(Continued. on page 96) 
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Habits In Handwriting 


By Boyp E. NELSon 


RITING was one of the famous 

\ x | three “r’s.” Again there is a trend 

to give more stress to “reading, 

writing and ’rithmetic.” We now feel that 

something may have been lost in some of 

our so-called “more modern” and expanded 
school programs. 

Is it possible that by relaxing standards 
in penmanship we also opened the gate to 
improper punctuation, poor sentence con- 
struction, and reduced clearness of thought 
content in our written work? 

Today our education is concerned with 
the training of the “total child” rather than 
the mere presentation of subject matter. 
The teacher is, therefore, a specialist in 
understanding the habits or behavior of 
boys and girls rather than a subject matter 
specialist. This does not mean that a smat- 
tering of subjects be taught to the child, 
but that the teacher is concerned about the 
“total child” in any class which she teaches. 
For example, in any class requiring written 
work, certain standards of penmanship 
should be maintained. 

It is sometimes argued that in our world 
of speed and invention we have little need 
or time for handwriting. This might be 
very well could we always carry our type- 
writer with us and use it in our notebooks, 
on our blackboards and charts, and for 
* every little occasion and purpose which 
calls for written language. We must be 
forced to agree that the day will be far off 
when the average person will not depend 
upon penmanship for most of his writing. 
Even those who use typewriters most would 
be lost without their pens and pencils. 

While penmanship is important to the 
average person it is even more vital to deaf 
persons. Even in this day of speech and 
speech reading the occasions when deaf 
persons are called upon to use a pad and 
pencil are many. It takes a sure and steady 
hand to write well on a pad. The im- 
pressions left by a poor penman may mean 


failure in place of success. There are, even 
today, employers who are skeptical as to 
a deaf person’s ability to perform a task 
well, Good penmanship helps to dispel this 
feeling; it also compensates for little gram- 
matical errors which may appear. Rightly 
or wrongly, an employer often associates 
good penmanship with good character, as 
well as good workmanship. He can hardly 
help considering an applicant’s handwriting 
in making a job placement. 

It is important that deaf children learn 
careful habits of handwriting from the 
very first year in school. At no time can 
we afford to relax standards. Not only 
is penmanship helpful in itself in helping 
the deaf child meet life, but the same 
habits in both teacher and pupil which 
produce good handwriting, also produce 
qualities of thoroughness, neatness and 
pride in accomplishment. 

Along with neatness and exactness the 
element of speed must not be overlooked. 
Schools for the deaf are often criticized for 
accepting pupil effort on the basis of 
quality alone. We are living in a practical, 
competitive world. We want things done 
well, but it is often necessary to do them 
in a hurry. First we want exactness, but 
we must remember that a job to be well 
done usually has time limits. Habits of 
speed in handwriting, coupled with neat- 
ness, make an impression of thoroughness 
and efficiency. Such habits also overflow 
into the general habits and personality of 
any individual. 

The necessity of each teacher’s being 4 
fine penman, especially in the Primary 
and Intermediate grades cannot be over- 
stressed. Children learn chiefly by imita- 
tion. The teacher is the example. Unless 
the teacher prides herself in the appearance 
of written work we can hardly expect the 
pupil to achieve best results in either pen- 
manship or thoroughness. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The World We Deaf Live In 


By ARTHUR B. Simon 


what a person without the advan- 

tages of good hearing can do in this 
world, Earnest Elmo Calkins’ “And Hear- 
ing Not” should be advertised as a success 
story, not merely as an autobiography. 
What Mr. Calkins has accomplished is re- 
markable not only because he is hard of 
hearing, but because in his younger days 
he had to get along without the advance- 
ments we have in hearing aids and lip 
reading technique today. 

His chapter, “The Technique of Being 
Deaf,” is a delightful presentation of what 
devices a deaf person must adopt in order 
to get on with the business of everyday 
living. Mr. Calkins is right in his thesis 
that there is an art to being deaf. 

However, it appears, from his view- 
point, that such an art applies only to the 
hard of hearing. He writes: “The totally 
deaf live in a world of their own; their 


B ECAUSE it is a heartening story of 


_ visits to our world are as foreigners’ and 


are recognized as such. The partially deaf 
must live in a hearing world with no es- 
pecial adaptation except such makeshifts 


_ as they themselves create.” 


Mr. Calkins surely must be familiar with 
the pages of “The Volta Review.” He must 
know that the purpose of this magazine is 
“for the Increase and Diffusion of Know- 
ledge Relating to the Deaf.” He must have 
read countless articles showing how deaf 
people can adjust themselves to the world. 
He must have realized that the Volta Bu- 
reau in its work has placed a special em- 
phasis on the problems of congenitally deaf 
people. It is difficult to interpret, in the 
face of such knowledge, his statement that 
the congenitally deaf cannot learn to be 
part of the hearing world. 

Don’t we all have to live in a hearing 
world? Don’t we all experience “the con- 
stant colloquies with salespeople, clerks, 
ticket agents, waiters, policemen, car con- 
ductors and others that constitute collec- 


tively the machine of living,” as Mr. Cal- 
kins expresses it? Certainly congenitally 
deaf people find it necessary to contrive to 
meet “the friction of life” just as well as 
the partially deaf. The most useful expedi- 
ents to them are speech and lip reading, or 
even in extreme cases, pad and pencil. 

Without such help, I myself couldn’t 
have made a train journey recently, with 
several stops en route across the continent, 
easily and comfortably. Experienced trav- 
elers know what a great amount of infor- 
mation is required to buy tickets, to find 
the right train tracks, to change trains, to 
check and call for baggage, to obtain taxi- 
cabs, to check in and out of hotels, to order 
meals. ‘I learned, just as well as Mr. Cal- 
kins, not to ask questions of people if there 
were available other sources of informa- 
tion, but quite often I needed my lip read- 
ing ability. Although my speech is not 
normal, people with whom I had to deal 
seldom suspected that I was deaf. In fact, 
a little boy with whom I had made friends 
on the train called me “that nice man with 
the foreign accent.” Nowhere was I made 
to feel that I was only “a visitor to this 
world.” I was treated as well as anyone 
else. 

This incident is not exceptional; thou- 
sands of congenitally deaf people must go 
through such ordinary transactions every 
day. As Mr. Calkins writes, their solutions 
of problems that may arise because of their 
deafness come automatically to them, “just 
as you learn not to step on the top stair 
which isn’t there.” Then why should there 
be a difference between the congenitally 
deaf and the partially deaf as far as living 
in a hearing world is concerned? 

The real difference, of course, is in de- 
gree of hearing. This difference is reflected 
in attitude. The hard of hearing find it 
difficult to accept lip reading easily while 
they still can hear sounds. They have to 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The Parents Discuss Parent Education 
And Many Other Things Besides 


In the summer of 1946 a second Insti- 
tute for Mothers of Preschool Children was 
held at the School for the Deaf, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, June 4-15. The project was 
sponsored by the office of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, the University 
of Illinois’ Division of Services for Crip- 
pled Children, the Department of Public 
Welfare, and the Jacksonville School Dis- 
trict 117. 

A mother, who is a member of the 
Volta Bureau’s Correspondence Club, at- 
tended, in company with her little pre- 
school daughter, Jeanne. 


AST summer the State of Illinois had a 
summer course for mothers of deaf 
and hard of hearing preschool chil- 
dren. The children also attended. We 
were told how to teach our children at 
home and how to understand them better. 
It was like going back to school, going to 
classes in the morning and attending lec- 
tures in the afternoon. The children were 
taken care of by the house mothers. This 
course was held at the State School for the 
Deaf and so we had wonderful teachers 
and fine equipment. 

The teaching and ideas were similar to 
the ones brought out in the John Tracy 
Clinic course, which I had already re- 
ceived. Just think what it would mean if 
every state could see the importance of 
such a program! 

Jeanne, who went with me, is now 
four and a half years old and is in her 
second year at school. There are two 
rooms of deaf and hard of hearing children 
in one of our public schools. This is ideal, 
for the deaf mingle a great deal with the 
hearing. Jeanne goes from one to three 
o’clock every afternoon, Monday through 
Friday. There are eight in her class. 

Jeanne was born deaf and we have no 
idea what degree of deafness she has but 
we are planning to take her to the Uni- 
versity Clinic at Iowa City for an exami- 


nation. As most of you have found out, the 
hearing tests are unsatisfactory until a 
child is five or even older. 

Jeanne is by no means our whole family, 
There is John, six, Alice who is three 
and a half, and Barbara, two years old, 
With so many little ones, Jeanne has not 
been pampered. She plays with her broth- 
ers and sisters all the time and she seems 
to get along fairly well with the neighbors’ 
children. She says some words and is a 
grand little lip reader. 

I’ve tried to bring her up as a hearing 
child. She attends Sunday School every 
Sunday. Alice and she are so close in age 
that they are in the same class. I don't 
know what Jeanne gets out of it but maybe 
more than I think. These children at 
church will know her as she is and think 
nothing of her deafness as the years go 
by. I know there will be times when she 
will be hurt, but that happens to every one. 

Mrs. M., Illinois. 


These Mothers Formed Their Own 
Study Group 


The mothers of one preschool class in 
California have formed their own Mothers 
Study Group. Another Correspondence 
Club mother tells how the study is carried 
on. 


Mrs. S., you spoke about visiting 
schools. That is my most inspiring time 
with Vonny—to watch him work in school. 
There are eight in the class and we eight 
mothers have formed a Mothers Study 
Group. We meet once a month with the 
teacher and have a question and answer 
period. We have had instruction on how to 
carry on the work at home. We visit 
quietly in the schoolroom and save our 
questions for the Study Group. During the 
summer we met every other week with the 
children on picnics and other outings. __ 

Vonny’s lip reading far surpasses his 
speech. He’s had all the elements and can, 
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with guidance, say almost any word. He 
is now using phrases of his own, such as, 
Wait a minute, after while, and may I go? 

About his lip reading vocabulary, | 

couldn’t begin to keep a list. Recently we 
went on a four day camping trip. In those 
four days he learned forty-two new words, 
such as, camping, campfire, camp stove, 
tent, creek, rock, acorn, pine cone, deer, 
buck, doe, fawn, and many others. All of 
these new words we came in actual contact 
with and so they were easy to put over. I 
finally succeeded in getting pictures of the 
forty-two objects so that we can review 
our complete camping and fishing trip. I 
have them in a scrap book and when I give 
it to him and tell him the story of the 
camp, I try to tell it differently each time. 
He loves it! I believe we mothers can ac- 
complish a great deal in creating new ex- 
periences and teach our children the mean- 
ings of new words and how to lip read 
them. 
I do a lot of auricular work with an am- 
plifier and a bone conduction hearing aid. 
Vonny doesn’t really hear anything but he 
is, | believe, learning to distinguish be- 
tween high and low sounds. At first I 
used the piano; now I use my voice. I think 
he distinguishes through the vibration he 
gets. Well, it’s just an experiment. 

Last summer I went down to Los Angeles 
to hear Dr. and Mrs. Ewing and oh, what 
an inspiration one gets to hear them tell of 
the work they are doing with children! 

Mrs. A., California. 


Parent Education at the Michigan 
State School 


For six years the Michigan State School 
for the Deaf at Flint has conducted a two 
weeks’ nursery school. Two parents in 
another Roundabout Group of the Corres- 
pondence Club attended last May and 
wrote about it at the time. 


Right now I am attending the nursery 
school classes at the State School for the 
Deaf in Flint. It is too bad that all state 
schools do not have such programs. This 
one has given me an entirely different con- 
ception of a deaf child. I no longer look 
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at Charlies’ deafness as a serious handicap. 

He is now three and a half years old. As 
far as we know, he was born deaf but he 
has some residual hearing. He had bron- 
chial pneumonia when he was six weeks 
old and was very seriously ill. He was in 
a hospital for six days and in an oxygen 
tent for twenty-six hours. Several doctors 
seem to think that may have caused his 
deafness. 

I, too, had German measles during my 
second month of pregnancy and I am al- 
most convinced that that was the cause of 
his deafness. I didn’t suspect that any- 
thing was wrong until he was twenty-six 
months old, because he carried out instruc- 
tions and commands so well, and he started 
saying mama when he was almost two years 
old. I wasn’t alarmed because I have seen 
many children who didn’t talk until they 
were two and some, not until they were 
three. So far, mama is the only word he 
has ever spoken. 

He has a younger brother, twin sisters, 
an older brother who is six, and another 
sister who is eleven; so he is well sur- 
rounded with playmates. He just loves the 
babies. I really shouldn’t say babies, be- 
cause they are two years old now. If they 
are in any mischief, he tries to get after 
them himself or let me know; but if he is 
in mischief with them, “all’s quiet on the 
western front.” 

He is well liked by all his little play- 
mates here and at Sunday School. His 
teachers like him, too, and don’t think that 
he doesn’t know it! He has a very win- 
ning smile, blond hair, blue eyes and a 
dimple in his cheek. I have tried to get him 
into our Day School for the Deaf but it is 
so crowded. 


Mrs. M., Michigan. 


Another Mother at the Same School 

Valerie and I attended the nursery 
school at Flint these last two weeks. We 
were treated like visiting royalty, although 
we ate and slept just as the school children 
do. Have any of you visited a school for 
the deaf for any period of time? [| still 
cannot‘get over how the pupils would sim- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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An Inky Way* 


By Ciara M. ZIEGLER 


Practice on Combination Ink 


r “HERE is no ink in my fountain pen. 
Why did you wink at me? 
Do you think we can finish if we all 

work together? 

The light came through a chink in the 
wall. 

I heard the ice clink in the water pitcher. 

The baby has pink cheeks and lovely 
blue eyes. 

How long do you prink before the mir- 
ror? 

Father’s cuff link rolled under the 
bureau. 

“Sink or swim, live or die, survive or 
perish.” 

The man seemed to shrink from fame. 

Such a strong light makes me blink. 

The mink has very fine fur. 

Do you think this cloth will shrink? 

They had some fine skating on the rink 
last night. 

Do you drink a glass of water before 
each meal? 

There’s a clump of clove pink in the 
garden. 

The moon seems to wink through the 
trees. 

They gave us no inkling of what to 
expect. 

They are sinking another well on the 
farm. 

Are you thinking of going abroad next 
fall? 

The stars are twinkling this frosty night. 

Grandmother is sprinkling the clothes. 

A tinkling of cow bells came down the 
lane. 


Ink 


Ink was used by the Egyptians in 2500 
B.C., and by the Chinese about 2697 B.C. 
Some of the manuscripts written at that 
time are still legible. 

How early was ink used by people? 

What proves that this ink was of good 

quality? 


*Lip reading practice material. 


For many years the cuttle fish fur. 
nished the only ink known to writers, but 
now there are three classes of ink. These 
are: Logwood, Aniline, Irongall. 

What was the earliest source of ink? 

How many classes of ink are there now? 

1. Logwood trees are found in Central 
America. They grow to be about 40 feet 
high, and are felled when about 10 years 
old. After the bark and sap wood are 
removed, the brown wood is cut into chips 
and sent to this country where it is steeped 
in vats. 

This furnishes purplish black and dry 
inks. This is the cheaper kind that is sold 
in ten cent bottles for use in schools and 
where it is not necessary that it be perma- 
nent. 

Where are logwood trees found? 

How large do they usually grow? 

What part of the tree is used for ink? 

What kind of ink does it furnish? 

2. Aniline ink is a by-product of coal. 
This makes the contrast writing inks, red, 
blue, green, etc. The Fiji Islanders used 
so much of this blue ink that a salesman 
stopped there one time to see if they were 
becoming educated, only to find that they 
used the ink to dye their hats a bright blue, 

What is the source of aniline inks? 

What kind of ink does it provide? 

In what unusual way was this blue ink 

once used? 

3. Irongall. Some travelers in Norther 
Africa have seen a river of black ink, al 
though the streams flowing into it are of 
clear water. This water was examined and 
analyzed. One stream that flows into it has 
a good deal of iron from the soil. The 
other stream comes from a peat bog and 
contains tannin. The chemical combine 
tion of iron and tannin with the oxygen 
of the air turns the water black. This 
chemical combination is the basis of most 
of the permanent inks. It was first made 
in the 12th century. 

What strange river is sometimes seen by 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Judith Growing Up 


By Sytvia B. SHAPIRO 


E saw Judith off on the train this 

\X/ morning—my husband and I. 

She is visiting her sister at college 
for the week-end. The school is a three 
and a half hour ride from New York City. 
Judith was impatient of our last minute 
admonitions, “Take care of your ticket. 
Remember the extra package when you 
get off the train,” etc. We had told her 
we would put her in charge of the conduc- 
tor, who would see that she got off at her 
station. But we were told emphatically, 
“Please don’t; I have a time-table.” My 
husband had marked the stations en route 
and had put a star against the final stop. 

After dinner this evening there was a 
telephone call from our oldest daughter. 
Judith had arrived safely after an inter- 
esting trip; they had had dinner with the 

irls in the sorority house dining-room. 
Judith had danced with them after dinner 
and now, arrayed in dungarees and her 
father’s shirt (which is the college girl’s 
wardrobe between hours), they were on 
their way to the movies—Bunny, our older 
daughter, her friends, and Judy. 

Judith is now fourteen. She is a pro- 
foundly deaf child—deaf since birth. There 
is no history of deafness in either my 
family or my husband’s. Our early strug- 
gles to adjust ourselves to what seemed 
an overwhelming catastrophe, I told about 
in a previous article for Volta—written 
when Judy was ten.* She is now at the 
beginning of her adolescence, a difficult 
time for children. She is five feet three 
and a half inches tall—the tallest one in 
the family except for her dad. Judy in- 
formed me last week that she thinks she’ll 
start smoking—she heard it stunts one’s 
growth, and she has a horror of being a 
very tall girlk We laughed and told her 
she probably is doing all her growing 
now, and will be just average height. 





*August, 1944. 


Judy is attending a school for the deaf 
in New York City. She lives at school 
all week and comes home week-ends. There 
has been a discussion about commuting 
every day. We live in a suburb of New 
York—a half hour’s train ride from the 
city. Up to now war-time traveling has 
prohibited such an arrangement. Now, 
Judith is arguing strongly for living at 
home and, as she puts it, “going back 
and forth to school.” We have told her 
traveling conditions are still upset, due to 
post-war problems, so she will’ probably 
carry out her plan next year. She has 
been traveling around our city alone since 
she was ten, and alone in New York City 
since twelve. She has managed to handle 
complicated situations capably—and there 
have been occasions when she has struck 
a snag in her travels. Her speech is fair. 
Her voice quality is good for a profoundly 
deaf child, which makes the speech sound 
not too displeasing to the ears of hearing 
persons unused to “deaf” speech. It is 
understandable speech, and Judy uses writ- 
ing as a means of communication only as 
a last resort. She doesn’t like to write 
out what she wants to say. I guess it’s 
the innate desire of every child to appear 
perfectly normal. 

When Judith was younger she loved to 
dance—creative, solo dancing. She still 
dances, but it’s social dancing—the Lindy, 
etc. She had had dancing lessons for a 
few years, and had done good work. Sud- 
denly, she decided that she wanted art les- 
sons instead. She had always liked to 
draw. We had encouraged it, thinking 
what a fine outlet for a deaf child! We 
can’t remember exactly when Judy decided 
she wanted to be a fashion designer. We 
were deluged with fashion magazines, 
library books on fashion, and every bit of 
literature concerning fashion on which 


she could lay her hands. We remembered 
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the stage of Judy’s paper dolls, when we 
were not permitted to touch arrangements 
of paper doll fashions on the table in her 
room for days. She would spend hours 
arranging and rearranging paper dolls and 
their costumes. I remember worrying 
(when Judy was almost eleven) about just 
how long the paper doll stage would last. 
The mothers of deaf children, particularly, 
worry a great deal about over-emphasis 
in any activity of childhood extending be- 
yond the proper age. I remember thinking 
“Bunny didn’t play with paper dolls to 
such excess—I sincerely hope it’s not a 
manifestation of prolonged childishness.” 
However, the paper dolls were discarded 
very soon after that, and Judy became 
interested in dancing. I remember the 
enormous collection of paper dolls we gave 
to a little girl in the 
neighborhood. 

Judy now attends 
a very fine art 
school on, Satur- 





We mothers of deaf children have our 
over-optimistic times, I think, and we have 
our bad days. Judy has done more for us 
than we have done for her. She has taught 
us patience, fortitude and cheerfulness in 
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worry about you, and we know you'll pass 
the geography test.” It tends to make 
Judy work a little harder for a good mark. 
In self-reliance, adjustment to situations, 
cheerfulness in daily living, and intense 
intellectual curiosity, we rank Judy above 
the average fourteen year old. When ques. 
tions sometimes seem overwhelming, she 
says, “But I want to know and you must 
tell me.” Of course she is answered im- 
mediately; and the things she wants to 
know are legion. 

We are so proud of Judith. Fortunately, 
she is good to look at—blue eyes, and a 
well-built body. We have been on a pos- 
ture campaign. Her growing up so rapidly 
has resulted in careless posture, but exer- 
cises and constant reminders are bearing 
fruit and her carriage is just beginning to 
be good. We also 
appealed to her van- 
ity. All girls of 
fourteen would like 
to be attractive, and 


days. She is in a life- 
drawing and anat- 
omy class. This is 
her second year. All 
of last summer she 
attended classes 


the face of discouraging events. We have 
learned to evaluate properly what life has to 
offer — the relative importance of many 
things that, were it not for our deaf child, 
would assume enormous proportions. As 
Judy grows older, we look ahead to an adult 
who will be self-reliant, self-supporting, and 
capable of living a full, happy life. What 
more can life give to us, her parents? 


we told our young 
daughter that no one 
is attractive who is 
careless of her pos- 
ture. I think that 
helped more than 


daily, working with 
an adult group. At first she was impatient 
of the hours spent in sketching from life, 
but the instructor made her see that if she 
wanted to design clothes, she must first 
know the body. So Judy is satisfied; she 
accepts advice from the proper authority. 
Her school work is not up to that of a 
hearing child of fourteen. Those who work 
with the deaf know, of course, how many 
factors enter into the teaching of history, 
geography, arithmetic and all of the other 
subjects to a deaf child. However, Judy 
is advancing. She is improving each year, 
and we have made her understand that 
improvement is the important thing. She 
is about the middle of her class in marks. 
She is extremely skeptical of her “smart- 
ness” in school, as she puts it. Her teach- 
ers are constantly telling her, “Please don’t 
worry about your work, Judith. We don’t 


anything else. 

Our oldest daughter’s pride in her sister 
gives us great pleasure. The visit to col- 
lege this week-end was the result of Bunny's 
constant urging for Judy to come up to 
school to meet her friends and have 4 
good time. Bunny’s friends all know about 
Judy. Last year, for her oral English term 
paper, our big daughter told about Judy, 
and the English professor gave her a very 
good mark. The girls told me on one of 
my visits to school, “Don’t worry, Mrs. 
Shapiro, it was Judy, not Bunny, who got 
the good mark!” There is five years differ- 
ence in age between my two daughters. As 
they grow older the difference assumes 
slighter proportions. Judy loves her sister 
devotedly. She is so interested in every 
detail of her college life—social and other- 
wise—that there is a heavy correspondence 

(Continued on page 6) 
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The District Of Columbia’s 
Rehabilitation Program 


By Davin AMATO" 


Public Law 113, enacted July 1943, 

the District of Columbia Rehabilita- 
tion Service, which is administered by the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Federal Security Agency, has designed a 
program which recognizes the integrity of 
disabled persons as social as well as eco- 
nomic units. 

Its services to such persons are geared 
to the establishment of the individual as 
a normal, socially interacting influence in 
the home, at work, and at play. The 
District of Columbia Rehabilitation Ser- 
vice recognizes that the success of the re- 
habilitation process is determined not only 
by the extent to which the individual can 
work and earn a living after rehabilita- 
tion, but also by the extent to which he has 
adjusted himself to his social environment. 
In both of these areas, the individual is 
given assistance. 

The range of services and their func- 
tions in relation to each individual plan 
of rehabilitation includes physical and 
vocational diagnoses to determine the ex- 
tent of disablement, occupational limita- 
tions, and vocational capacities and skills; 
medical and surgical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and prosthetic services to remedy or 
remove a disability; professional guidance 
and counseling to aid such persons select 
suitable fields of work; physical and occu- 
pational therapy and psychotherapy to re- 
store the functions om impaired limbs and 
remove psychiatric handicaps; all forms 
of vocational training to equip handicapped 
persons with occupational skills; main- 
tenance benefits to enable such persons to 
support themselves while undergoing re- 
habilitation; placement in suitable employ- 
ment to safeguard handicapped workers 

"Mr. Amato is Chief of the District of Colum- 


bia Rehabilitation Service, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency. 


I IMPLEMENTING the provisions of 


and assure proper utilization of their abili- 
ties and skills; and follow-up on perfor- 
mance in employment to assure successful 
adjustment. Medical, surgical, and psy- 
chiatric care, hospitalization, prosthetic 
appliances, and maintenance are rendered 
without cost to the client only if he is un- 
able to pay for these services. All other 
services are rendered to eligible applicants 
without reference to their financial need. 
Even with such a wide variety of ser- 
vices, the complete rehabilitation of many 
disabled persons is difficult to achieve 
without the cooperation of other com- 
munity agencies. Individual problems in 
other areas of service, which are the pri- 
mary responsibility of other agencies, 
must be resolved simultaneously with any 
program of rehabilitation services. 


The cooperation of other community 
agencies is enlisted in such situations as 
the treatment of family problems, in ren- 
dering public assistance, legal aid, medical 
and dental care when the individual is 
found not eligible for such care under the 
program of the District of Columbia Re- 
habilitation Service. In many instances, 
the hearing disability may be subordinate 
to the other handicaps which many of these 
social problems impose on the individual. 
They must be taken into consideration in 
evaluating a treatment, training and em- 
ployment plan. In many of these areas, 
the appropriate community social agencies 
are called in and joint plans are formu- 
lated for eradicating, in so far as possible, 
the problem that prevents the individual 
from making a satisfactory adjustment. 

One feature of this program is particu- 
larly important in the prevention of hear- 
ing disalilities. The medical diagnosis 
required of all applicants includes ear 
examinations. Thus, the Rehabilitation 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


lost three or more libraries, two of 

them wholesale and the others retail. 
One I lost because I left my books for 
somebody else to look after; and the sec- 
ond I sold for less than a song because | 
had to move in a hurry. The others went 
at retail when people borrowed them and 
did not bring them back. Last summer | 
adopted a system of listing, writing down 
in a little book the names of the volumes 
I lent and of the persons borrowing them, 
but this doesn’t always work because I for- 
get to put the names down until some time 
afterwards and then I am not always posi- 
tive who borrowed what. 

So the other day, I decided I’d like to 
have a bookplate, in the wistful hope that 
if my books had something in them to 
show they belonged to me and that I valued 
them, my friends would be a little more 
careful about returning them. I’ve always 
wanted a bookplate anyhow, not an orna- 
mental one such as that used by my friend 
Miss Florence Berryman, whose bookplate 
bears a lovely drawing of Ingres’ “La 
Source” executed by her brother; no, I 
did not want that kind. I wanted a book- 
plate that represented me. I had a pretty 
clear idea of what I wanted on it, too; 
though perhaps it wasn’t very practicable. 

I wanted a road, with things or people 
along it to indicate the books that have 
had the most influence in my life. I want- 
ed a winding road, starting away off in the 
dim distance and leading down to today. 
Away at the top there, at the back of the 
picture, I wanted Mother Goose, because | 
learned to read out of Mother Goose, in the 
easiest and pleasantest way imaginable, 
with no effort whatever. I cannot recall 
that reading was ever difficult for me, al- 
though there was a time when I could not 
read, and then, all of a sudden, without any 
help from anybody except Mother Goose, I 
could read. And very far back on my book- 
plate road, I wanted a little house, like 


[ the course of a peripatetic life, I have 


Orchard House in Concord, Massachusetts, 
because “Little Women” was the first book 
I read all the way through. When I began 
it, somebody was reading it aloud to me, 
but before I finished it I was reading it 
to myself, and that was several years before 
I started to school. 

A little farther down the road, there 
should be a white rabbit or something to 
indicate “Alice in Wonderland,” because | 
still have a distinct recollection of the won. 
der and thrill I experienced when I first 
met Alice at the age of eight. Farther down 
my book road, I wanted a little pond and 
a cabin to represent Thoreau’s “Walden,” 
which was the first book that really influ. 
enced my thinking; and there must be a 
bird flying over, to stand for Shelley’s 
“Skylark,” the first poem I ever read vol- 
untarily. And as my road widened and 
reached the front of the picture, I would 
want Huckleberry Finn on it, and Walt 
Whitman. 

“You can’t get all of that on a sheet of 
paper the size of a bookplate,” said a friend 
of mine, who is a practical woman and 
also has a talent for drawing, “but I'll see 
what I can do with it.” She made a try, 
but it didn’t work, so my bookplate is still 
in my own mind, and my books are still 
being borrowed and not returned. 

Nevertheless, I think it is a good idea 
and maybe some time I shall find an artist 
with enough imagination and enterprise to 
execute it. Meanwhile, it is pleasant to look 
back and ponder over the books that have 
influenced me, and I think it would be 
pleasant to know what other people would 
have on their book roads. 


What Books Have Influenced You? 


This isn’t one of those questions about 
the “ten best” you would take with you on 
a desert island, or the ones you would save 
from the fire. I recall that an English 
teacher I had once asked us which book 
we would save if all the books in the world 
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were in one library and the library were on 
fire, and each of us could carry out one 


book, the dictionary and Shakespeare and 


the Bible having burned before we got 
there. Questions like that hardly ever get 
sincere answers, but an honest answer to 
the inquiry “What books have influenced 
you” would be interesting. Does anyone 
want to discuss this subject? I am remind- 
ed of it because of a question that reached 
me recently from England. 


What in your opinion, has been the most 
popular topic discussed by your correspon- 
dents? We are starting a little county 
bulletin and want each of our groups to 
contribute a little piece to it. We would 
like to start a discussion on some subject 
not too trivial and on a matter closely 
connected with deafness. 


Thinking back, I believe the topics that 
evoked the most contributions were How to 
Get Along Socially Though Hard of Hear- 
ing, and How to Make Orange Marmalade, 
though How to Order a Dinner in a Restau- 
rant and How to Wear a Hearing Aid in a 
Bathing Suit brought a surprising number 
of comments. 


Self-Adjustment 
Personally, I think the most fruitful 


‘topics of discussion among the hard of 


hearing are methods of adjusting one’s self 
to deafness, socially, economically and per- 
sonally. Here is a letter from a girl who, 
as I happen to know, had great difficulty 
getting adjusted, although I have never 
understood exactly why, as she is uncom- 
monly pretty, wears clothes wonderfully, 
and has had excellent training and educa- 
tion. She hears well with a hearing aid, 
which she wears gracefully; nevertheless 
at first she took her deafness very hard, 
and it is-very pleasant to find that she is 
coming out of the despondency into which 
it first cast her. She writes: 


I am making out. For everyday wear, 
there’s my job and my volunteer work at 
the Naval Hospital. The latter turns out to 
be surprisingly satisfying, and fun. There’s 
not much set work about it. I do anything, 
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from escorting through the wards the stamp 
collectors who give out stamps and albums 
to any lads with a philatelic urge, to — 
very occasionally, and just as well, since I 
am the world’s worst ironer—pressing a 
uniform. I have never read to nor written 
a letter for a patient, which lady-like ac- 
tivities I had thought were the foundation 
of all Gray Lady works; but I have been 
a little helpful in other ways, and once, I 
am told, an over-enthusiastic Irishman re- 
marked of me, “She’s the best dame they 
have down here. She takes an interest in 
people!” Which, though it came from only 
one lad, made me feel as though I had re- 
ceived the Congressional Medal. 

As for my job, I have been working as 
research librarian for a publishing house 
that gets out an agricultural journal. I 
had been there a year, and the Salary 
wasn’t too bad; but when I was offered a 
proofreading job at the union wage of 
$60 a week, I decided to take it so I could 
save a little money. After a month, the 
powers that be at the other office decided 
I wasn’t expendable, and offered to meet 
the higher salary if I would return, so | 
did. But I shall have to buckle down and 
work harder than ever, for, like all jobs 
that are the least bit interesting, my work 
is never finished, never really caught up 
to date. 

I read millions of trade papers, Govern- 
ment bulletins, press releases, etc., as well 
as newspapers, and dig out whatever mar- 
keting data our space salesmen ‘can use. 
The stuff is filed, and anything I think is 
extra important, I brief and send out to 
people who can use it — our advertising 


‘agency, our salesmen in the branch offices, 


the vice presidents, etc. As I said, it is 
quite a bunch of work, but it’s interesting, 
and every once in a while it seems worth 
while, from the standpoint of the econom- 
ics of the nation. Though to get that an- 
gle, you have to be like the stone cutter 
who, when asked what he was doing, re- 
plied proudly, “I am building a Cathedral.” 


M. Z., PENNSYLVANIA. 


I like that. I’ve always liked the woman 
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who swept her floor to the glory of God, 
and I believe that if we all thought a little 
more about building our cathedrals, we 
might stop throwing stones at one another. 


Building Cathedrals 


I have had several quite fascinating let- 
ters from England recently, which seem to 
indicate that the English are building—or 
re-building—their cathedrals most impres- 
sively, in spite of severe rationing, and 
shortage of pretty much everything. The 
hard of hearing, especially, are organizing 
in a big way, and the little leagues are 
growing like mad, and have even staged a 
national conference. There is so much to 
tell that some of the ideas will have to be 
sorted out before they are published, but 
here is some correspondence that gives an 
interesting indication of what is going on 
over there and what some of us might do to 
help. The first letter is from a New York 
man, who has contributed several letters 
to this column. 


The occasion of the inclosed letter was 
the gift | made of a hearing aid to one of 
the members of the London group. I have 
always maintained that the greatest factor 
in rehabilitation of an adult who has lost 
his or her hearing is restoration of a means 
of communication, especially if it may be 
accomplished quickly by the use of a hear- 
ing aid. When one of the leaders of a new- 
ly organized group wrote me that one of 
their members had lost her position be- 
cause of her defective hearing, and that 
this had left her in a precarious financial 
condition, I bought an aid and had it sent 
to England. 

The matter was not easy to arrange, as 
a good many wires had to be pulled over 
there to loosen custom’s red tape and have 
it released, besides arranging with the man- 
ufacturers over here to service the aid, and 
adapt English batteries to be used with it. 
It was finally accomplished, as you will see 
from the other letter. I get a real kick at 
the thought of a human being having been 
literally brought back to life in this way. 
I do not myself attend movies, the theatre, 
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or other forms of entertainment in which 
normally hearing persons indulge, so giv. 
ing away a hearing aid here and there is 
no great hardship to me, as otherwise the 
money would be spent in other channels, 
Few persons with my lack of opportunity 
for social life can entirely escape introver. 
sion; and fulfilling a desire to be of help 
to someone is in its essence an extroverted 
activity. 
A. D.; NEw York. 

Now I think that is a very fine way to 
“build a cathedral,” and is surely a won. 
derful method of entertainment for an in- 
dividual who foregoes the usual channels 
of self expression. The very rewarding re- 
sults are reflected in the letter from Eng. 
land: 

Roll On, Future! 


I made various tests with the hearing 
aid and satisfied myself that it suited our 
friend very well. She said she could hear 
perfectly with it. It will take her some time 
to get accustomed to wearing it, but I have 
had a letter from her, and she appears to 
be enjoying life again, so I think you can 
assume that your gift has brought a great 
deal of happiness to a girl in need of 
help. Thank you. 

There have been developments in this 
country regarding hearing aids, as the 
Government Post Office engineers have per- 
fected a new model which is said to be very 
superior. It is not quite ready for issue, 
and it is going to be given free under the 
new National. Health Scheme. I under 
stand, too, that these instruments will be 
serviced through the hospitals which are 
being taken over by the State. If all this 
comes to pass, we shall have achieved @ 
very wonderful thing. . . . The present Gov- 
ernment is sympathetic in its dealings 
with handicapped people and we can g0 
ahead with our planning. .. . 

Things here are pretty much the same, 
except that we are having some difficulty 
with regard to bread which may continue 
to be rationed if the wheat supply fails. As 
you know, we have given up 200,000 tons 
of wheat so that other people may not 
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starve, and it is possible we shall have to 
cut our supplies further. The suggested 
ration is about eight or ten ounces of 
bread to the average white collar worker, 
with two more ounces for workers in heavy 
industries. So you see we are still in a 
difficult position, but no one is grum- 
bling. . . . 

Some things are coming back into the 
shops now. Goods for domestic consump- 
tion are better, and one can now see plen- 
ty of saucepans and other articles for 
kitchens. Razor blades are easy to buy 
now. In the past one had to use the same 
blade for weeks on end, by honing it on 
a piece of glass. There is still great short- 
age of things like furniture, linoleum, 
watches, clocks, roll-films, and household 
linen. In fact, there is shortage of every- 
thing, but production is getting ahead and 
we'll be seeing daylight in a year or so. 
Things are so expensive, we shall have to 
wait anyhow. It is hard on the children, 
as they haven’t the things that made them 
happy before the war. There are only a 
few toys, and those are shoddy and expen- 
sive. | saw a few doll perambulators in a 
shop the other day, and wanted to buy one 
for my daughter, but did not have the 
money with me. I went home for it, and 
when I got back to the shop the doll car- 
riages were all gone. I could have cried, 
as my little girl is crazy about dolls. 

The other day a friend lent me a maga- 
zine from America. I was amazed at the 
amount of paper you are allowed to have. 
In this country, newspapers have only four 
pages. There is a great shortage of books 
and magazines, and this really hits me 
more than the shortage of food, as I read 
so much. It was good to look through this 
American magazine, especially the adver- 
tisements, and see what kind of things the 
future holds for us over here. Fruit, clothes, 
cars, watches, canned vegetables, every- 
thing seemed to be advertised and avail- 
able. Roll on, future! 

I hope everything is going well for you 
in New York, in spite of your outbreak of 
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strikes. It is not for us here to teach you 
your politics, but a good Labor movement 
would be the best thing for you! 

S. M., Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Now that is an interesting observation 
to reflect upon, with a Republican Con- 
gress just convening and taking up its 
brooms, while sharpening its axes to go 
after Labor. It is good to have a difference 
of opinion to study now and then. 

Which brings me back to the book road 
I started out with. If anybody else would 
like to describe the meanderings down 
which his reading has progressed through 
the years, I am sure we shall all be glad to 
hear about them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 





The Ewings’ Visits in Canada 


After a four month tour of the United 
States during which they visited and lec- 
tured in many schools and clinics for the 
deaf, Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing spent 
the month of September in Canada at the 
invitation of Premier George Drew. While 
in Ontario they were the guests of the 
Royal Commission on Education and the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, at Belleville. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing observed in the vari- 
ous schools in and around Toronto and 
Belleville and gave demonstrations of their 
techniques for use with pre-school deaf 
children. In addition they appeared before 
the Royal Commission in Port Arthur, and 
in Toronto lectured under the auspices of 
the Otolaryngology Section of the Academy 
of Medicine. They were guests of honor at 
dinners tendered in Toronto by the Board 
of Education and in Belleville by the Teach- 
ers Association of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf. In the latter institution they gave 
a series of lectures for educators, parents 
and otologists. 

The visitors left Belleville on September 
20th for England via Halifax and have 
since resumed their work in their clinic at 
the University of Manchester. 
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Visual Material for 


By Exsa J. 


UCH has been written about lan- 
M guage and how to teach it to the 
deaf child, but, ever and again, 
difficulties crop up and teachers of the deaf 
have to find an easily visualized and easily 
remembered method to illustrate the in- 
consistencies of language. 
The following are some ideas that I have 
found useful in teaching my different 
groups. 


Questions 


The order of the words changes when 
it comes to the question forms. I have 
found this method to be both interesting 
to the child and very easy to teach. 

Write a simple sentence on a strip of 
paper, and then divide the sentence into 
the different columns according to the key. 
These are then cut through and the key- 
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FIG. 2: ONE SECTION OF THE CARD REVERSED 


This is then correctly written down on 
the blackboard as: 


Who saw a mouse? 


The question “What did John see?” is 
slightly more involved, but here one must 
appeal to the inquisitive side of a deaf 
child’s make up, by telling him a little 
story first: 

Turn up “What—?” but then tell the 
child that “What—?” wants to be first and 
runs round to the front. Then the “What 



































word is written on the reverse side. The did—do?” becomes inquisitive and “did” 
verb is split up, e.g.: runs along to see where “What—?” is 
saw made 
did - see did - make 
Sentence Reverse side 
— Fi or x. / Pu Py Om 
CAL aos fa 4 
Pure Vv a 4 Pid y 
EL AP a? 
SP ¢ 
ohn Lat amotkss Why 2? ra 
i A ae "Zz os 
Le PR fe 
oie ey we 
Rae ere ae ae * 
FIG. 1: THE TWO SIDES OF THE FIRST CARD 
To form the question “Who _.......... ?” going. The “did” then comes next to 


the piece on which “John” is written is 
simply turned over and the question now 
reads (See Fig. 2): 


“What—?” To make the change easier, 
it is necessary to make two separate slips 
with “did” and “see” on them (Fig. 3). 





did 
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FIG. 3: MAKING A QUESTION WITH SECTIONAL CARDS 
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This is then correctly written as: What did 
John see? 

This method is necessary only right in 
the very beginning, until the child has 
grasped the order of the words. I found 
the children very keen on cutting up their 
own slips of paper and changing the sen- 
tences into the question forms. 

When the teacher is quite certain that 
the child has realized that what has been 
asked, does not appear in the question 
form again (e.g., What did John see a 
mouse?), then he can drop this method. 

Later I used the following device on the 


blackboard: 


Peter found @ venny 
of alone 
bs 
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This method has the advantage of giv- 
ing the short answer to any question just 
by turning over the question word. 

The question “What did—do?” needs 
different treatment. I impressed on the chil- 
dren that it was the most important part 
of the sentence as it had most written be- 
hind. So it could stand alone: What did 
John do? And as it was so important it 
needed a full sentence as the answer and 
not only a part of a sentence as the other 
question forms did. 

Only later I expect the class to be able 
to give both the “short” and the “long” 
answers to questions as this is necessary 


on Saturday. 


he 


in the street 





When did Feter find a penny in the street? 


Mary| gave 


her sister 


an apple | this morning. 


did-give A 
To wnom did Mery give an apple this morning? 


When making questions in the present 
or future tenses the same rule can be ap- 
plied, e.g.: 


Fred comes 


does-comne 


to school 


ae 





when teaching subjects such as history or 


geography. 
Q. What country did Columbus discover? 


by bus | every morning. 


How does Fred come to schoel every morning? 


Molly | will go | home 


me 





next Monday. 


still 


m& wilt Molly go home? 
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Short Answer: America. 
Long Answer: He discovered America. 


Direct and Indirect Speech 


When the child is ready to learn direct 
and indirect speech many new difficulties 
arise. I have found this an easy method 
to remember and to use in making correc- 
tions. 

From the very beginning the child is 
taught to group verbs under these head- 
ings: 


Commands 
Come here! 
Stand up! 
Sit down! 
Mary, shut the door! 
Open the window, John! 


Commands with not 
Don’t cry! 
Don’t make a noise! 
Don’t drop your pencil! 
Don’t push, Mary! 
John, don’t pull Mary’s hair! 


Now the child is taught the following: 


1. Commands change to told—to— 
Miss Smith said: “Peter, shut the door!” be- 


comes: 
Miss Smith told Peter to shut the door. 


2. Commands with not change to told- 
not to— 
Miss Smith said to 


noise!” becomes: 
Miss Smith told Peter not to make a noise. 


Peter: “Don’t make a 


3. Commands with please change to asked 
—_to— 
Miss Smith said te Peter: 


books!” becomes: 
Miss Smith asked Peter to carry her books. 


“Please carry my 


4. Command with please and not become 


asked—not to— 
Miss Smith said to Peter: “Please don’t drop 


the tray!” becomes: 


Miss Smith asked Peter not to drop the tray. 


5. Sentences change to told—that— 


Miss Smith said to Peter: “John went to the 
circus yesterday.” becomes: 

Miss Smith told Peter that John went to the 
circus the day béfore. 


6. Questions with help verbs (auxiliary 
verbs) change to asked—if— 
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Miss Smith said to Peter: “Can you ride a 
bicycle?” becomes: 

Miss Smith asked Peter if he could ride a 
bicycle. 


7. Questions with key words (Who? 
Where? When? etc.) change to 
asked—who 

—where 
when, etc. 


a. Miss Smith said to Peter: “Who is your 
friend?” becomes: 
Miss Smith asked Peter who was his friend, 


b. Miss Smith said to Peter: “Where did you 
buy your cap?” becomes: 
Miss Smith asked Peter where he bought 
his cap. 


8. “Thank you very much” becomes— 


thanked— 


Of course the pupil should clearly under- 
stand from the beginning that when the 
indirect form is used, the action has be- 
come past; and that all verbs and time 
phrases should be changed to the past 
form. Pronouns need to be very carefully 
changed as they constitute a great difficul- 
ty for some children. 


The following should be written on the 
board: 


this becomes that 
these becomes those 
here becomes there 
now becomes then 
today becomes yesterday 
yesterday becomes the day before 
tomorrow becomes the day after or 
the next day 
this afternoon becomes _ that afternoon 
yesterday 
afternoon becomes __ the afternoon 
tomorrow before 
afternoon becomes the _ following 


afternoon or 
the next after- 
noon 


Having a “handle” to each step makes 
it easy for the teacher to give exercises in 
this work. It also helps the teacher when 
she is correcting such work, as the child 
is able to see his mistakes immediately. 
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“Plu-Perfect”’ 


When a school for the deaf has only one 
teacher and she is a subscriber to the Volta 
Review, the record becomes one hundred 
per cent, or perfect; but when a large state 
school with many teachers sends in sub- 
scriptions from every oral instructor, the 
record is “plu-perfect.” Year after year 
the Tennessee School for the Deaf leads 
the van with a one hundred per cent en- 
rollment. What is the secret? Personal 
and institutional pride in keeping up pro- 
fessional contacts. The instructors at thé 
Tennessee School also maintain a one 
hundred per cent enrolllment in the East 
Tennessee Education Association, the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, and the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf. 

What is the professional rating in your 
school? 

The Association Representative at Junior 
High School 47, New York City, has just 
sent in twenty-one new memberships. 
These, with the twenty-four memberships 
already in effect, make a total of forty-six. 
Congratulations, Junior High School 47, 
on your professional spirit. 

Association representatives, please send 
in personal subscriptions. 





Work for Young Children 


In connection with a discussion pertain- 
ing to Nursery Schools which appeared in 
the Votta Review for September, 1946, 
a statement was made by one of the con- 
tributors in reference to “the only corre- 
spondence course written for the mother’s 
work with a deaf baby.” Miss Doris Mir- 
rielees, of Chicago, has advised the Volta 
Bureau that there is more than one such 
course in existence and that she has pro- 
vided such service to parents for a number 
of years. The Voita Review is glad to 
include this notation in connection with the 
interesting discussion of Nursery Schools 
and young deaf children. 
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A New Alarm for the 
Hard-of-Hearing 





And it’s entirely new —dependable, pleas- 
ant and electric! 

The Telechron Lite-Call wakens you 
gently with a flashing light. All you do is 
set the Lite-Call like an ordinory alarm 
clock and plug in your bedside lamp. Right 
on the dot your lamp begins to flash. It 
keeps flashing till you waken and turn it 
off. Tests prove the flashing light will rouse 
you even in daylight. 

The Lite-Call comes in an attractive 
ivory-colored plastic case. Its time-proved 
Telechron electric motor is precision built. 
Telechron’s exclusive lubrication system 
assures years of accurate time, without 
winding, oiling or regulating. 

AVAILABLE SOON AT YOUR DEALER'S. 


Telechiion 


OS om on on ok on 
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Our Miscellany 


At Christchurch, New Zealand 


The Christchurch branch of the New 
Zealand League for the Hard of Hearing 
is enjoying larger headquarters, especially 
the new and larger game room, with its 
removable partition which provides a 
means of making the main room and game 
room into a sizable auditorium for special 
events. The rental for the room is small 
and really amounts to a donation from the 
Christchurch Press Company. 

It was the members themselves who re- 
juvenated the headquarters. The men and 
boys painted the walls and laid a new floor 
over the old concrete one in the game room, 
after the women and girls had raised the 
money by a bring-and-buy sale. 

Not content with bettering their own 
welfare, the League members have reached 
helping hands across the seas. They col- 
lected a case of food to despatch to friends 
in the Merseyside Club for the Hard of 
Hearing, England, where food is very 
scarce. Another similar service was the 





IN THE CHRISTCHURCH LEAGUE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


raising of funds for the children of Europe, 
So far a total of 33 pounds (about 
$150.00) has been sent to the starving 
children of Belgium. In connection with 
the Christchurch United Youth, the League 
has collected material for kits to be sent to 
displaced persons in war-torn countries, A 
kit contains a towel, a cup, plate, knife, 
fork, spoon, soap, face flannel, toothbrush, 
dentifrice, note paper, pencil, chocolate and 
other “oddments.” 

The Young People’s Group takes a keen 
interest in table tennis and is competing 
in local competitions. A handicraft group 
has been started as a new venture. The 
Crippled Young Men’s Club will be in- 
vited to share an evening program with 
the Young People’s Group. 





Iowa Helps for Teachers 


Through a cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the State University of Iowa and the 
Iowa State School for the Deaf, two in- 
ternships have been established in the State 
School for the Deaf. Students holding 
these internships spend one semester in the 
School for the Deaf and the other semester 
of the school year on the University cam- 
pus where they serve as Research Assist- 
ants. ‘During their internships, the students 
work intensively in the teaching of speech 
to the deaf, lip reading, audiometry, per- 
sonality adjustment procedures, and they 
also spend a large share of their time ob- 
serving the regular classroom teaching in 
the school, besides devoting a part of their 
time to research. During the semester 
which they spend on the University campus 
their research assistantships are served in 
the Department of Otolaryngology where 
they assist with speech testing, audiometry, 
hearing aid fitting and research. The pro- 
gram involves four appointments each 
school year. Further information may be 
obtained from Dr. Wendell Johnson, Di- 
rector of the Speech Clinic at the State 
University of Iowa. 
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For those with imperfect hearing 





Here’s how it works: plug your bedside 
lamp cord right into the clock. Set the 
clock for your rising hour. 


When that hour comes, the bedside 
light comes on . . . STARTS FLASHING 
ON AND OFF! The Beam Alarm, by its 
recurrent flashes, awakens even the to- 


tally deaf. 





For a regular alarm, in addition to the 
light, simply pull out the alarm switch. 
This sets off a loud buzzing after the light 
has been flashing for 5 minutes. 


THE G-E BEAM ALARM... a new alarm clock | $795 
that awakens you with a flashing light 


The Beam Alarm was developed after 
working with various societies for the 
hard of hearing. Our research department 
obtained much helpful data from the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Better Hearing. 


Aside from its unique feature, the G-E 
Beam Alarm is a fine clock. 


Accurate—electrically checked and reg- 
ulated by your Power Company to corre- 
spond with official Arlington time. De- 
pendable—sealed-in-oil construction needs 
no oiling. Thrifty—year after year of 
service for only about a penny a week. 


The new G-E Beam Alarm is a sen- 
sational value. The supply is limited. See 
your nearest dealer or write the General 
Electric Company, Dept. BA2, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


General Elecitic Clocks 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


(plus tax) 

















New 16mm Sound Film 


EDUCATION 
FOR THE 
DEAF 


Running time—40 minutes 
Rental charge— $5.00 


oes 


“EDUCATION FOR THE DEAF shows 
clearly and in a most interesting manner 
the degree to which deaf children can be 
educated. The educational approach is sci- 
entific and very progressive and the results 
achieved are dramatic and challenging. I 
am happy to add my praise of this very 
fine production.” 

CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR, 

Superintendent 


Lexington School for the Deaf 
New York City 


ows 


“A picture which will appeal to those who 

know nothing about the education of the 

deaf and also to those who work with the 

deaf . . . We heartily recommend it . . .” 
LEONARD M. ELSTAD, 
President 


Gallaudet College 
Washington, D. C. 


ows 
Apply to any British Information Services 


office and Consulates 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


offices 


BRITISH 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


39! Sutter St., 
San Francisco 8, Calif. 


360 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


907 15th Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


AND FROM BRITISH CONSULATES AT 
Boston e Detroit e« Houston e« Los Angeles e Seattle 
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Parents Discuss Parent Education 
(Continued from page 75) 


ply swell up when we paid any particular 
attention to them. They loved our little 
children, too, but the most important 
thing was that they were so happy. They 
laughed and talked together just like any 
group of hearing children. 

Mrs. H. mentioned that Carol was slow 
in getting her teeth and about walking. 
Valerie was, too. She didn’t cut any teeth 
until she was eleven and a half months 
old. 1 believe that she started to creep at 
about the same time. When she was about 
sixteen months old she began to walk. | 
blame this slowness on the fact that she 
simply refused to touch any food but milk 
until she was over a year old. We tried to 
force baby food on her but she would gag 
and throw it up, so we felt it was better 
to let her take food when she was ready 
for it. 


Mrs. D., Michigan. 





The Popular John Tracy Clinic 
The John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles 


conducts classes for preschool children and 
their parents; it also has a correspondence 
course for those who cannot attend in per- 
son. Many mothers in the Volta Bureau 
Correspondence Club have taken this 
course in the past or are enrolled now. One 
mother tells about her experiences there. 


It has been almost two years since | first 
introduced my family to this Volta Bureau 
Roundabout. I feel that we three, Tommie, 
his father, and I, have grown tremendously 
in knowledge during this time. Tommie has 
also grown in size. 

We started home training when he was 
nineteen months old, under the guidance of 
the John Tracy Clinic Correspondence 
Course. When he was two years and three 
months, he and I attended the six weeks 
summer course at the Clinic. We com 
tinued home training until the next Febru- 
ary, when Tom was enrolled in the regular 
Clinic Nursery School for the remainder of 
that term. He has completed another year. 
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The Man Who Wouldn’t Stay Licked! 


....and so, Bill, 
I’m back on top 
again. Yet only a 
year ago I thought 
I was licked because 
my hearing had gone bad. 

It must have been failing for 
years but I didn’t realize it. When 
I did, I wouldn’t admit it. Then 
came the day my bad hearing 
really threw me for a loss. I unin- 
tentionally said “no” when I should 
have said “yes”. 

After that, I got hold of myself 
and went to an ear specialist. He 
recommended a hearing aid. For- 
tunately, I tried a Zenith. 


‘So now I’m sitting pretty, hitting 






on all eight cylinders. Yep, Bill, I 
can hear again, and the world’s my 
oyster... 

+ + o 


Visit your Zenith dispenser for a 
Free demonstration of the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. You won’t 
be pressed to buy. Your own ears 
decide on performance alone... . 
What’s more, you can adjust the 
Zenith to your individual hearing 
needs with the flick of a finger. It’s 
as easy as focusing binoculars! And 
Zenith’s Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord are actually as little no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses! See your 
dispenser soon—and mail coupon 
below today! 





Choice of Colors! 


Your choice of lustrous 
Ebony or new Pastel 
Amplifier at mo extra 
cost — with any of the 
Zenith Hearing Aids. 


A Model for Practically Every Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 
Super-powered Model A-3-A $50 


Model B- 


3-A (Bone Conduction) $50 





@ THE NEW 


en 
RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 








BY MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 






hie 


nearest Zenith dispenser. 


Mail This Coupon Today for FREE Descriptive Literature 


Peer ere ec ec ec ee ec ee eee ee eee eee eee 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-34 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me FREE literature about the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address of my 











City 





weninisionstitibaeenaeedeciics dsidiass 
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rd degree 


weeds out weaklings 
at RAYTHEON! 








= ) From each day’s production of hear- 
a@@ ing aid tubes Raytheon selects sample 
Sal’ lots which are held as hostages. The 
performance characteristics of these 
hostage tubes then are determined on 
the sensitive console-type test-set shown above. 
Tubes then are operated for 500 hours under 
conditions similar to those encountered in a 
hearing aid. At regular intervals, additional 
test-readings are taken. A final reading is made 
at the conclusion of the 500 hours. Changes in 
each hostage tube’s performance are readily 
detected, as all readings are entered on the 
same record sheet. 

No Raytheon hearing aid tube can be shipped 
to a customer until the corresponding hostage 
tubes from its particular production lot have 
successfully passed the 500-hour life-test. 

This is another of many ways in which 
Raytheon guards the quality of its hearing 
aid tube production. 


‘RAYTHEON 


\ 


tenia i aol 
Jéacettence tn Electiontcs 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 


NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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I do not mean to imply that home train. 
ing ceased after he entered school. Far 
from it! There is a mint of learning and 
experience to be had and talked about at 
home that couldn’t possibly be had in the 
limited school hours. 

He attends the Clinic five days a week, 
from nine o’clock until three. I take him 
each morning and pick him up in the 
afternoon. It is a ten mile trip each way, 
which in itself has proved valuable. We 
find so many new things to talk about 
while driving. 

Tommie is a little live wire, has a grand 
sense of humor, is very independent, and 
delights in being given responsibilities. He 
is very sociable with young and old. He 
likes people and has a very pleasant smile 
which attaches people to him. 

We moved into a new neighborhood a 
year ago and, fortunately, there are many 
small children here, ranging in age from 
three to eight years. Tommie seems to 
know everyone in the neighborhood, and 
everyone knew Tommie, almost before we 
were settled. I am extremely happy that 
we were so well informed on the subject 
of deafness by that time. We had com- 
plete confidence in Tommie and confidence 
in ourselves and so we could talk to the 
parents of these new children so that they 
could understand the problem. They are 
ever so interested and we try to keep them 
up to date on our progress and new learn- 
ings. Tommie gets along beautifully with 
children. 

The primary function of the John Tracy 
Clinic is parent education, with a small 
nursery school where techniques and the 
theories taught to parents are put to prac- 
tice with the children. This provides for 
us the best possible means of learning— 
to hear and read about the methods, plus 
seeing them practiced by good, experienced 
teachers. Before the end of the year each 
mother has an opportunity to teach the 
children herself, the speech teacher observ- 
ing the work. 

The Clinic offers a correspondence 
course, which is a very important depart 
ment. It has grown rapidly and is being 
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iim 2 
IF ee 
> / Ee TACKS ABOUT. HEARING aie > 


IS IT TRUE TO SAY- 
“The Smaller, the Better’? 


Designing a hearing aid is a good deal like 
packing a suitcase. If the suitcase is the right 
size, you have no trouble packing everything 
you need. But if it is too small, you either 
have to leave something out or squeeze the 
contents unmercifully. 


Like a suitcase, a hearing aid can be too 
small for your needs, too. You see, a lot is 
required of a good hearing aid. It must be 
dependable, have a long life, a low operating 
cost, and—most important of all—be acous- 
tically excellent. Now, that last is a pretty 
big assignment in itself, covering much more 
than just extra volume. It includes everything 


needed for good hearing under all sorts of 


circumstances and over the widest possible 
range of sounds. So the problem is one of de- 
signing the smallest, lightest instrument that 
can produce performance meeting high stand- 
ards of quality. 


To combine this fine performance with pleas- 
ing size calls for the best engineering expe- 
rience. It is a big temptation, sometimes, to 
cut performance here and there, “where it 
won’t be missed.” But engineers at Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and Western Electric are 
convinced that there is no such thing as “‘per- 
formance that won’t be missed.” Their job is 
to design and make an instrument that will 
give the greatest amount of help to the 
greatest number of people. A goal like that 
calls for all the performance that can be built 
into a set. 


We have lived up to that goal for a good many 
years, now, reducing size and weight when- 
ever engineering advances permitted. Today, 
we’re more certain than ever of our belief: 
The primary function of a hearing aid 
is to aid the hearing to the greatest de- 
gree possible, 


This message is one of a series 
from Western Electric, makers of 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


It is written for everyone who 
is interested in hearing aids and 
hearing problems. 











THE DESHON BOOK 
of Lip Reading Practice Material 


Prepared by the Faculty at Deshon General 
Hospital for Deafened Service Men 
Equally Suitable 
FOR ALL LIP READERS 


This Book Is Twice the Size of Previous 
Volta Bureau Practice Books 


Special Price 


To VOLTA REVIEW Subscribers........ $2.00 
as siniasansabbcneonsuseeces $3.00 


Order Now! 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

















KEEP 
THEM 





TALKING ore 
ihe 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 


Fee $650. Monday to Friday 
Bus service. Day or Beard. Medern hearing aids. 
Preschool through Elementary. 

Registration for 1946 in Nursery School 
for Deaf Babies. 

Hard of hearing children may enroll at 

any time to complete their education with 

Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 

of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 

or school. 
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sent to parents all over the world. Those 
receiving it are indeed fortunate to have 
the sincere, expert advice offered by Mrs. 
Harriet Montague, who handles all the cor- 
respondence. Mrs. Montague was on the 
staff of the Volta Bureau before coming to 
the John Tracy Clinic. She is totally deaf. 
To know her is to love her and we are 
proud to have her in our midst. 

We have found this group of Round- 
about letters most interesting and have read 
them over a number of times, thoroughly 
acquainting ourselves with you and your 
families. We are looking forward to watch- 
ing the progress of each as time goes on. 


Mrs. U., California. 





Picture Puzzle 





What became of the receiver shown in the 
small picture? 





Rehabilitation Program 
(Continued from page 79) 


Service has a complete physical examina- 
tion indicating not only the applicant's 
general health and his specific disabilities, 
but also the conditions which may affect 
his hearing. These examinations provide 
a good opportunity to determine the appli- 
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GOOD BYE, MR. CRYSTAL! 


It’s here! The new all magnetic Radio- 
ear. It just doesn’t have any crystals! 
At one stroke all crystals have been 
eliminated from microphone and re- 
ceiver. Hot weather, damp, rainy 
weather and age cannot affect the 
efficiency of this radically different 
Radioear hearing aid microphone. 


This same Permo-Magnetic Radio- 
ear introduces the “‘Noisemaster”’ to 
defeat noises, the “‘Phonemaster’’ to 
make your telephone conversation 
almost unbelievably easy, the “‘Pow- 
erizer”’ to give you super power if you 
need it, and a new fitting system that 
broadens out your hearing horizon. 





And Best of All 


1-piece or 2-piece 
RADIOEAR 


Convenience and Comfort can be yours 





-_ 
SS 





Without sacrificing the uncompromising quality for which Radioear is famous, 
the new Permo-Magnetic instruments are made in UNIPHONE or MULTI- 
POWER models. Each is designed for maximum comfort and convenience 
and each has all, NOT JUST A PART, of the Radioear Permo-Magnetic 
features. There isno compromise! Each model is styled by Peter Muller Munk! 

The history-making Radioear hearing aid development of 1947 is Permo- 
Magnetic! Visit your nearest Radioear Distributor and learn the full meaning 
of Radioear Permo-Magnetic hearing. Write for illustrated folder. 


ABC _ 
|PERMO-MAGNETIC 


RADIOEAR 








E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 

















FIND OUT WHY THE 


DEAF 


CALL IT A MIRACLE 


You'd call this new Beltone Mono-Pac 
Hearing Aid a miracle, too, if you had 
been wearing a clumsy, annoying, bat- 
tery pack strapped to your body with 
entangling wires, and then suddenly 
found the new Electronic Beltone. It’s 
a single-unit hearing aid—so small you 
can hide it with the palm of your hand 
—so light you forget you are wearing it 
—so thin it is lost from sight—so effici- 
ent you bless the day you learned about it. 

Those are a few of the reasons why 


more people are wearing Beltones than 
all other one-unit hearing aids combined. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT HEARING PROBLEMS 


and about the 
NEW 


i. f MONO-PAC 


HEARING AID 


FREE BOOK—MAIL COUPON 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-78 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me, without atm, FREE informa- 
tion concerning the new tone with the amazing 
X-Cell which out-performs units 5 times its size. 
Name. 
Address 


Town Zone. State.. 
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cant’s need for medical services to correct 
or substantially reduce a hearing defect, 
The District of Columbia Rehabilitation 
Service’s physical restoration program 
makes possible the prevention of certain 
hearing disabilities by making available 
to eligible applicants medical and surgical 
services to correct hearing defects. In in- 
stances where the needed medical services 
cannot be provided at public expense as 
a part of the individual plan of rehabilita- 
tion, arrangements are made with other 
community agencies to secure the needed 
medical services from such agencies. 


Community understanding of the bene- 
fits of this program is important in the ex- 
tension of its services to all who need them, 
Vocational rehabilitation is a public ser- 
vice in the same sense as public health, 
public welfare, and public education. The 
community is learning to utilize the ser- 
vices of the District of Columbia Rehabili- 
tation Service in meeting the social prob- 
lem of disablement in the same way as it 
utilizes other public services for other 
social needs. 





Judith Growing Up 

(Continued from page 78) 
going on between the two girls. Bunny is 
just as interested in Judy’s experiences. 

We mothers of deaf children have our 

over-optimistic times, I think, and we 
have our bad days. Judy has done more 
for us than we have done for her. She 
has taught us patience, fortitude, and cheer- 
fulness in the face of discouraging events. 
We have learned to evaluate properly what 
life has to offer—the relative importance 
of many things that, were it not for our 
deaf child, would assume enormous pro- 
portions. As Judy grows older, we look 
ahead to an adult who will be self-reliant, 
self-supporting, and capable of living a 
full, happy life. What more can life give 
us, her parents! 





Motor Vehicle Laws 
(Continued from page 71) 


his/her application approved and en- 
dorsed. Applicant may then present or 
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4 STEPS TO BETTER HEARIN 
= a . peter) stad 
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with “EVEREADY” “MINI-MAX” “B” BATTERIES 


f Better Hearing Longer. Proper full-volume hearing... less 
frequent power fading. 


2 Fewer Battery Changes. Size for size, the longest-lasting hear- 
ing aid batteries in the world. 


3 Thinner, Lighter, Compact. Makes your hearing aid easier to 


wear... more useful. 


4 Saves You Money. The most economical ““B” power you can buy. 


Get them from your bearing aid dealer! 
The registered trade-marks ‘‘Eveready” and ‘‘Mini-Mazx” distinguish produets a fF V : R C A D Y 
NATIONAL | “Ah | MINI-MAX 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation HEARING AID BATTERIES 
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BEEN WAITING FOR A 








To persons with impaired hearing 
who urgently need. them, there are 
some Telephone Amplifiers* available. 


Ask your local Tele- 
phone Business Office 
for a demonstration. 





. Ay, 
ane © 


¥,4 small apparatus to amplify telephone reception. 
May be tuned to different volumes. Attached fo your 
telephone for a nominal monthly charge. 








STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving maxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of midg- 
et receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 


DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 
” WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED % 
] TO MAKE REPAIRS ON | 
» ALL HEARING AIDS A 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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send the approved application (with $] 


fee) to the Dept. of Motor Vehicles, Balti. 7 


more 18, where the restricted Instruction § 


ws 


License will be issued. 


The INITIAL-DEAF RESTRICTIONS 


shall apply all during the instruction 
period, the only exception being that the 


“speaking and hearing person” mentioned | 


in the second paragraph must be a licensed 7 


Maryland driver. 


InITIAL-DEAF RESTRICTIONS 


The license hereto attached and of which this 
card is made a part is issued to a DEAF PER. © 


SON—DEAF MUTE. 


Licensee must be accompanied on the driving ~ 
seat by a speaking and hearing person, not neces- — 
sarily a licensed operator, over sixteen years old, 7 

The license is void outside the,State of Mary- — 


land. Licensee is restricted to operation of cars 
equipped with properly adjusted rear-view mirror. 
The horn or other warning device must be tested 
and found to operate properly by the hearing and 
speaking companion immediately prior to every 
trip. 

Violation or disregard of any of the above re- 
strictions voids the license and lays the licensee 
open to prosecution for operating without a 
license. 


Upon passing the prescribed tests( driv- 
ing, law, vision) a regular driving license 
bearing the INITIAL-DEAF RESTRIC- 
TIONS will be issued. 

Three Months Probationary Driving 
Period. The Deaf Licensee will now be on 
driving probation for three months. The 
speaking and hearing person who must 
accompany the licensee at all times during 
this period need not be a licensed driver. 
If, during this probationary period, no 
complaints have been registered against 
the deaf licensee, and there have been no 
accidents he/she may, at the end of the 
probationary period, return the driving 
license to the Commissioner in Baltimore, 
who will re-issue same bearing the required 


FINAL-DEAF RESTRICTION. 


Finat-DeaF RESTRICTION 


The license hereto attached and of which this 
card is made a part is issued to a Deaf Person— 
Deaf Mute. 

Licensee is limited to operating a car within 
the boundaries of Maryland or of such other 
states that have no conflicting regulations. 

Licensee is restricted to operation of cars 
equipped with properly adjusted rear-view mirror. 

Violation or disregard of any of the above re 
strictions voids the license and lays the licensee 
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Thesame careful engineering and qual- 
ity materials that have made Burgess 
“a’’ & “B’’ batteries for vacuum tube 
instruments first choice of thousands 
of hard of hearing, mean hours and 
hours of noise-free listening pleasure 
to carbon aid users, too. 


These batteries are available with 
universal rubber terminal block or 
with 4-hole socket expressly for West- 
ern Electric ‘‘Orthotechnic’”’ aids. 


NOW ... for quick identification ... 
Burgess hearing aid batteries are being 
packaged in the familiar black and 
white stripes that say ... “It’s a gen- 
uine Burgess Battery.”’ 





DESCRIPTION 
Universal Type 


Western Electric 
Western Electric 
Western Electric 


e qu at your hearing aid agent—or drug, radio and hardware stores 
NUMBER 
@ 
Ui Universal Type .83 






No. T3R 
4 volts 


No. T3WE 
4) volts 


RETAIL PRICE 
$ .70 


.70 
-83 
-55 





BURGESS hearing aid BATTERIES 
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Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. Fer 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by ef objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, ete., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child’s 
range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading........ $2.75 








seenenee 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes................00-+ $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV——a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 








Hygeia Magazine. ++e84.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, Il, and III (mimeographed)..............<00 $7.50 

Books I, II, Ill,, and IV 10.50 


All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 















BETTER 


HEARING 


with the 


New GEM-V-5 


Thirty-four years of hearing 
aid background developed 
this new, smaller size, lighter 
weight and smartly designed 
for all-around performance .. . 


SOLITAIRE 
SINGLE UNIT 


All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
47 West 34th Street at Broadway 
New York City 


Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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open to prosecution for operating without a 
license. 

The deaf licensee, though still restricted, 
may now entirely dispense with the speak. 
ing and hearing person and drive alone. 

38. Ontario, Canada.—No restrictions; 
regular examinations required. 

The remaining eleven states have not 
answered; neither has England, and the 
other provinces of Canada, or Hawaii. 


Do You Like Driving Tips? 


1. Here’s the easy and best way to wash 
your car. Use one of those synthetic 
sponges in a pail of soapy water and go 
over the car surfaces. Rinse off soapy 
water with the sponge afterwards. Then 
sponge off excess water on surface after 
entire car is rinsed. Do your washing in 
the shade, or you will be inviting prema- 
ture fading of car finish. 

2. Use your sponge . . . don’t hesitate to 
wash your own windshield; don’t wait for 
the gas station attendant to wash it; to 
wash it yourself will pay you by decreasing 
accidents and eye-strain created from un- 
consciously attempting to see through dirt. 

3. Did you know that the best drivers 
DRIVE around a curve instead of coasting 
or applying brake all the time? Why? Be- 
cause they slow down before they come to 
the curve, and as they go around the curve, 
they slowly increase speed until by the 
time they come out of the curve th. ~ have 
attained their original speed. They save 
their tires and gain more tire traction and 
save more time than the driver who has the 
habit of doing otherwise. 

4. Another “curve” trick, particularly 
used by truck drivers to save wear and 
strain on their tires, is to turn the wheel, 
release it a little, turn it again, release a 
little, etc., until out of curve; this relieves 
strain on tire side-walls. Under actual test 
conditions proof has been given that tires 
last longer when so done. 

5. But you say, suppose I’m _ going 
around a curve too fast? Well, keep on 
feeding gas, and step on the brake with 
your left foot—you need all the traction 
you can get, and taking your foot off the 
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AC. 
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CLEARTONE 


UND PRODUCT 











AN AMERICAN SO 
















MINIATURE PARTS 
NEW IMPROVED HEARING 


@ Revolutionary case-within-a-case reduces case 
and clothing noises. 
@ Invisible earmold. No receiver in the ear. 
® ones made fittings for difficult cases. 
@ Miniature Walky-Talkie A-Cells and Minimax B-Cell 
@ Super-crystal magnetic and bone receivers. 
@ Greater distance, better understanding. 
@ Tone control and cut-out for background noises. 
@ Reduced hollow scratchy and muffied sounds, 
@ Instantaneous tube and chassis replacement. 


LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES 


AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCTS Inc. 


104 S. Michigan A’e. e Suite 1528 * Randolph 3907-8-9 | 


30 
VOLTS 


3 
| TUBES 











No other hearing aid in the country has the “sock” and sales record, we 
believe, of this copy currently running in many cities. 

“THE SMALLEST EAR-AID IN THE WORLD" is taking the hearing public 
by storm! 

CLEARTONE production is rapidly making it possible to appoint other 
dealers. 

A new and attractive type of dealer-deal and protection awaits the enquiry 
of competent and progressive dealers. 


AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCTS, INC. 
Offices: 104 S. Michigan Ave. 
Plant: 2454 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Nitchie School of Lip Reading 





Mary Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling Ordman 
Director Associate 
Private L s—Practice Cl Normal Course 





342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Neer 43rd Street 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Telephone: North 1874 


i. 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Specializing in the fitting of hearing aids 
most efficient and wearable instrument 
for each patient is the one recommended. 
Many are of the All-in-One type. 
Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment. 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


STUDIO for HEARING REHABILITATION 
For Children and Adults 
Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


MARTHA P. TURNER 
Speech Correction — Voice Training 
Lip Reading 
Formerly Instructor in the Army Rehabilitation 


Program for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Hoff General Hospital, Santa Barbara, California 


850 Park Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-5920 By appointment. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
Re-opened November 11 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


MRS. TRASK MISS MACKEY 


Approved by Veterans Administration to Give 
Instruction to Veterans Under GI Bill of Rights 


1420 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telephone: 
Pennypacker 6780 
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accelerator won’t give you traction in 4 
tight curve. Don’t jam on the brakes— 
that is worse. Practice these “curve tricks” 
while normally going around curves 9 
you'll be able to use them when the time 
comes. But above all, make it your busi 
ness to slow down gradually before taking 
a curve. 

If you are interested in Driving Tips, 
more are available. The hearing handi- 
capped person should be an efficient driver, 





An Inky Way 
(Continued from page 76) 


travelers in northern Africa? 

How many rivers flow into this stream? 

Through what does one river flow, and 

what does it obtain from the soil? 

What chemical is in the other river? 

Of what is this chemical combination 

the basis? 

When did people first begin to make 

use of it? 

4. Ink is now made from gall nuts found 
in China, India, Japan and on some oaks 
in America, but the best gall nuts come 
from Aleppo. The nuts are about the size 
of an acorn. An insect, something like our 
horsefly, bores into the bark of the twigs 
of oaks and lays an egg there. This causes 
a swelling. The egg develops into a larva 
and after feeding on the twig, it escapes 
by eating its way out. The best nuts are 
picked just before the insect escapes. 

From what is this ink now made? 

Where are these nuts found? 

What can you tell me about these gall 

nuts? 

5. The gall is combined with iron salt 
and other ingredients. There is not much 
color to this ink until it has been exposed 
to the oxygen in the air for awhile, then 
it turns black. Most people prefer to have 
an ink that shows more plainly what they 
write, so blue aniline is added. After ex- 
posure to the air the blue color fades and 
the permanent black remains. In a big fire 
in Baltimore in 1904, a jewelers’ firm was 
burned out. Their books remained in water 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
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Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Beene Peck. Modern Dormitories and Equipment. 
Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 


LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 


Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 








For further Information address 


DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 4 (New Jersey) 

681 Bergen Ave. 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 


PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 


PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO 5 (Texas) 
401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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for a week and were still perfectly | 
after they were rescued. 
What is a disadvantage in using this ink 
at first? 4 
How is this overcome? 
What is the purpose in adding He 
aniline to the black ink? 
There are many invisible inks, but @ 
simple way to produce writing which is 
invisible is to dip a clean pen in le 
juice, or in milk or buttermilk. These will 
not show when dry, but can be exposed 
by rubbing with a hot iron. 


Truth Will Out 


The Santa Fe Railroad owns very large 
property in New Mexico. There are hum 
dreds of thousands of acres which they 
have owned for a long time. 

In 1880 some people came forward say- 
ing that the land did not belong to the raik 
road; that it belonged to them. They 
claimed that in 1817, before New Mexico 
was a part of the United States, all this 
land had been granted to one of their 
ancestors (Bartolomeo Baca) by the Span- 
ish government. They brought forward a 
deed dated 1817 to prove their claim. 

Of course the railroad was not willing 
to give up all this valuable land without a 
fight, so they took the matter to court. 
They could not shake the evidence, how- 
ever, and this immense property was 
awarded to the claimants. 

Everyone thought that was the end of 
the matter, but the lawyer for the railroad 
was not satisfied. He felt sure there was 
fraud somewhere. He kept thinking about 
it but could find no clue, and at last made 
up his mind to bother no more about it. 

Several months after this, the lawyer was 
at home reading the paper one evening. 
He was beginning to feel rather drowsy 
when he read this paragraph: “Aniline 
ink was invented in Germany in 1869.” 
At first this made no impression upon 
him, then he read it again and began to 
wonder if he had found a clue that he 
wanted. 

First he had permission from the court 
to have a chemist examine the ink with 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
~ by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street e New York 1, N. Y. 
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which the deed was written. Then he 
cabled to Germany. 

Six months later the case was, brought 
up in court once more because of new eyj- 
dence. An elderly man with a long white 
beard was put on the stand as a witness, 
He swore that he had invented aniline ink 
in 1869; that the ink in which the Baca 
deed was written was aniline ink, and 
therefore could not have been written in 
1817. 

In ten months the case was sent out of 
court, and the Baca heirs were sent to the 


penitentiary. 


Habits in Handwriting 
(Continued from page 72) 

Good penmanship is within the ability 
of any normal individual. It is simply the 
principles of education applied to writing, 
It is a matter of habit development. First 
of all any teacher should expect high) 
standards from herself, and then from 
her pupils. Only on this basis can educa 
tion progress. q 

Handwriting forms, however, are com” 
fusing to younger pupils unless standards 
are adopted for the teachers and _ pupils 
alike. This means the establishment of a 
set pattern through a series of grades until 
correct habits are developed. It means 
that occasionally a new teacher must learn 
to use some new letter forms in order to 
conform to the standard pattern which is 
expected of younger pupils. It means that 
the school department and administration 
must select and then adhere to a definite 
form. Any of the standards found in com- 
monly used handwriting manuals or wall 
charts should prove acceptable. The im- 
portant factor is not which method is 
selected but the conforming to a standard 
pattern. 

Important Factors in Establishing Good 
Handuriting Habits: 

1. Teach correct letter forms. 

2. Develop handwriting standards s0 
that pupils will continue to write well 
throughout life. 

3. Adopt one standard way of forming 
letters through the primary and intermedi- 
ate grades. 
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: PARAVOX 





| Is 
hat WITH BATTERIES AND TRANSMITTER 
lon 
it "bt-tu-One” HEARING AID 
m- 
all SLIM AND SLENDER — FITS POCKET OR PERSON — 
EXCLUSIVE PLASTIC INTERNAL -TYPE CHASSIS 
- GUARANTEES QUICK SERVICE AND QUIET OPERATION 
1s 
rd Think of a hearing aid, so slim, so slender that its thinness compares 
favorably with a fountain pen's. And there's only one cord, onecase, | 
od No separate batteries, no battery cord. COMP ARED WITH A PEN 
Yes, here it is, the new 'Xtra-Thin PARAVOX, the latest “All-in- With no sacrifice of power or 
One", the ultimate in hearing aid comfort and pleasure. economy, this PARAVOX is 
0 : ‘ ; ; as i thin, shorter than a pen, a re- 
1! Using standard, easy-to-get batteries, equipped with a “‘sensitone markable advance in hearing 
| control, you should try this PARAVOX. See for yourself how years éid dasion. 
of experience (more than any other manufacturer in producing one- 
8 case, one-cord hearing aids) have culminated in this beautiful 
I- PARAVOX. We earnestly urge you to test its superb qualities. 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 
tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
|. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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4. Keep examples of good handwriting 
constantly before pupils. The teae 
examples should always be worthy of j 
tation. 

5. Alphabet wall charts provide a 
ardized example. 

6. A writing lesson is any written work, 

7. Handwriting measuring scales and | 
diagnostic charts are often helpful. The 
can be obtained from the publisher of! 
wall charts or hand writing manuals, 

8. Keep in mind the value of good, 
rapid penmanship to the deaf child. 


The World We Deaf Live In 
(Continued from page 73) 
struggle in perfecting the technique of com. | 
bining speech reading and hearing. They 
must learn to adjust themselves anew to| ¥ 
the changes in living that deafness de | 
mands. This is a difficult process in cases | 
of progressive deafness, and even more, 
arduous for those whose deafness strikes 
suddenly and wholly without warning. 
The congenitally deaf have to accept 
their physical defect from the onset—those 
who either do not know or remember what 
it is like to hear. Hence they do not have f 
the same set of problems that the hard of i 
hearing face. They can take speech reading 
or leave it alone. They can learn speech 
or not. There is always the manual lam 
guage. : 
Perhaps this sort of language is 
Mr. Calkins had in mind when he Ny 
congenitally deaf people foreigners. He is \ 
right in this aspect. The manual language | 
isolates a deaf person effectively from the | 
hearing world; with such a language he | 
can never hope to participate fully in ev 
day living. The hearing must learn to 
with him just as with a foreigner who 
not familiar with their national languag 
If Mr. Calkins means that the h 
must make more effort in speaking to 
congenitally deaf who use the oral m 
he is mistaken. Very often it is easier 
talk to such people than to those who 
to use their failing ears. It is not nec 
fer people to use exaggerated and laborious” 
speech. Those who speak in such a fashion 
slip into the habit unconsciously from com 
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HARD OF HEARING 


ARE TURNING TO 


ACOUSTICON 


e A LIGHTER, SMALLER ALL-IN-ONE INSTRUMENT — 


This is all you wear! And so easy to carry! 





SCIENTIFIC FITTING —The exclusive Acousticon 
Analytic Speech Testing—the Acousticon 
Selector mathematically calculates what cor- 
rection and how much you need. 





REVOLUTIONARY “HEARING LENSES” — 8 air receiv- 
ers and 3 bone receivers—because ears, like 
eyes, need different kinds of lenses for the 
different kinds of hearing deficiencies. 


GREATER HEARING POWER—Thanks to the re- 
markable post-war development of Acous- 
ticon “Super-Power”—hearing power that 
will amaze you! 


a 
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*«. SMALLER BATTERIES —The tiniest of battery 
combinations—hardly bigger than a match- 
book! 


LOWER COST—Uses remarkably small, low- 
voltage batteries that cost less, last longer! 


Plus ALL THE OTHER 


PRICELESS BENEFITS OF THE 
ACOUSTICON 8-POINT 
HEARING SYSTEM 





Acousticon will bring you the 
joy of clear conversation—-the 
beauty of music and relaxed, 
pleasant hearing such as you 
always hope for but never 
dreamed possible. 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Art: 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a wel! 
equipped central school building, a wel! 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting vf 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
with manual 

Series I]. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual ___- $17.00 


Series III. Myths _...-- s=—s—Es—Ss—C(COSsé<'. 
Series I, II and III 
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tinuous association with the deaf. | ng 
from experience. Again and again I 

begged relatives and friends to speak: 
me as they would to any one else, Th 
try to, but the force of habit is too st 
for them to do so easily. 3 

I, and others, find it comfortable ofte 
times to chat with strangers who haveg 
been warned of our deafness. They are; 
ease, and thus make us feel relaxed, Pq 
haps they may find they have to pronoum 
their words distinctly at times, but sugl 
enunciation helps them more often thal 
not. Friends have told me their associ 
tion with me has improved their speech, 

If Mr. Calkins claims that it requing 
strain to listen to congenitally deaf people 
epeech, can he explain the paradox, 6 
encountered, that when two people are in 
troduced to an acoustically handicappe 
person at the same time, one can uf 
stand this deaf person right away but th 
other one can’t? : 

No, we congenitally deaf people are ne 
so shut away from this world as Mr. Gal 
kins seems to think. Perhaps he migh 
have changed his mind if he had happenet 
to be present at a meeting last month whet 
a speaker told of his personal friendshi 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt. He we 
have been amazed at the barrage of inte 
gent questions fired at the lecturer byt 
fifty young oral deaf people who ha 
gathered together to enjoy a dinner a 
the after-dinner speaker. Their question 
proved without any doubt that these peopl 
are in contact with the world and that the 
do not see it through colored glasses j 
hecause they are deaf. They are alive 
sponsive, and eager to know. 

Whoever taught these people would h 
swelled with pride and happiness to § 
them follow a speech for an hour withol 
any aids such as signs or blackboard 
These former pupils stand as a living mont 
ment to the unfailing, tireless efforts 1 
their teachers—and to the most couraget 
helief of Alexander Graham Bell that & 
deaf could be made to use speech in e@ 
versation. They affirm the Volta Bureatli 
fight to inform the public that the deaf ea 
be part of a hearing world. 





